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ABSTRACT 



f indings of ecological studies 
fields of anthropology, 
. The aim of the studies i6 to 
and learning rather than to 



This paper discusses 
of classroom learning drawn from the 
sociology, and ecological psychology, 
illustrate the processes of teaching 

establish generalizable rules for instruction by challenging the 
methodology and findings of traditional educational research. The 
studies satisfy four criteria: .(1) Teaching and learning are treated 
as continuously interactive rather than as* a'set of causes and 
effects; (2) Attitudes and perceptions of all participants ^re 
important; (3) Teachers' and .students interactions with the soci.al 
and ent^ironmental climate are addressed; and (4) Ideally, ecological, 
research considers both immediate and extended settings and 
relationships in its analysis. The ^^tiidies are discussed in terms of 
socialization in. the school , jsocialization and academic learning, the 
social patterns that perpetuate inequality, and studies of school 
change. (FG) ' ^ 
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SchoQis 4r« social ortjani2«tioas . what teachers and stxjdents do can never be 
coe^rehended solely in terns of teaching and learning academic sublet matter. 
The formal curriculua of acadeaic knowledge and skills lias a counterpart "hidden 
currictilim" of value* and behavior, which is taught mplicitly by the social^ 
tysttM of the school and cU»sroom. Educational research and practice based on 
the aMu«q)tion that schools are only or even predotf-nantly settings for acadeoic 

learning are severely limited in value, a* are research aethodi and teachii^g 

y 

techniques ^at treat instruction as a^ri»arily technical task . This is the . 

¥ 

■essage of ecological studies of school* and clai'srooRS over the past 15 y^ars 
It ii a aess^age that must be heard if schools are to be improved in the future. 

Ecological resarchen* did not discover the social aspects of schools: earli 
thj^ri and observers such a3 Dewey (e.g., 1916, 1938), Waller (1932), and 
5ons (1959) pointed out what lany teachers already knew, that teaching and lo«mi 
in classrooBS are social activitxea, conducted m groups, ^d that such teacn 
and learning differs profoundly from that eabocSied in ^iich powerflU images as 
Socrates in dialogue with his students, Q»ile with hit tutor, or the paycholoqigt 
"shaping** rata and pigeons one-ac-a-time in the laboratory. Recent "Jcological 
studies have revealed the op^ratiorjs of school social syscetns in sufficient de^il 
to provide a clearer understanding of how they work and what their iroplnations , 
are both £or the socialization* of ttudcnts— their acquisition of vali«s and behav- 
iors appropriate to members of iocul uni^ —and for thei,r academic looming. 
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• Note that socialization ik % ti^cr^nicaL term 'for a [ ircicular kird o{ nonacademic' 
learning. It is not to be ronrau^-i'with the pwpulat wsaqe of "sociol * ^ ; nq" to 
mean participation in fniormal socul activity. In thi . paj^er, the term i2 jsed 
' first in its broadest me^nim to recer to prci>acat ion toi m^-mbor .h i {> m .oMtrty, 
and then api^Ued to tho procobi; whtireby chiMren U-atn ». > b< K iv-.^ .i( i.ro{ r lar^ iy uf v 
classrooms _ 
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Ecological research in schools is defined by its proximity to t^ie follow- 
ing criteria. (1) It treats teaching and learning as a continuously. interactive 
process rather than as a set of discrete inputs and outcocies . Geologists are 
loath to label one event a "cause" and another an "effect."^ prefer to 

V 

trace the exchanges and trans fonaations occurring within a system until they can 
describe the system as a whole. Once the cultiple, often reciprocal intercon- 
nections have been established within the system,^ it is unnecessary and mislead^ 
ing to isolate a few factors withm it and label them "cause" and "effect." 
Ecological studies of schools attempt to cocaprchend the behavior of students and 
teachers m all its cocaplexity rather thCin in segments, such »« teachers' question- 
ing styles or disciplinary techniques and students* responses to them. WhiW the 
effort can never be totally successful because selection and interpr#tatloo are 
essential to understanding, ecological researchers try to minimize their Imposition 
of previously determined interpretive frameworks oA school phencoena. I have argxied 
elsewhere (Hamilton, 1981) that ecological studies can include assessments of -learn-' 
ing, but to date they have paid much more attention to what happens in schools and 
classroocas than to how nuch is learned. 

(2) Ecological studies treat the attitudes and perceptions of the aclors — 
teachers, students, aJmmtstrators, par^ts, and others— as important data about 
the school and classroom. This contrasts with the behaviorist princtple that only, 
visible behavior is worthy of study. Formal and infojrmal interviews and occasion- 
ally questionnaires are employed m ecological research to learn how ^ople under- 
stand and feel about what happens in schools and its relation to their lives. This 
criterion reflects the anthropologists' wish to obtain an "emic" or insider's per- 
spective and the phenoavenological school in psychology and sociology, perfiaps best 
represented bV W.I Thomas's statement, "If men define situations as real, they are 
real i(\ their consequences." (See Bronfenbrennei^ 1979, pp 22-23.) 

(3) Attention to persons and environments as they interact is the sine qua 
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non of acologictl rtstarch. WhUt research the tradition of educational 
psychology h*s been oost concerned with personj, sooetiraes manipulating small • 
el«»ents of the environment experiiaentaUy. ecological research attempts to under'- 
stand both h«an behavior and the physi^ral and social context in which it occurs. S 
And to trace the reciprocal influences of persons , and environments. ^ This paper 
wiU address studies atterxiing i>ore to the social than the physical environment. 
X recent review of research on the physical em^ironment of the school (Weinsteih, 
1979)*cites only one study .eeting the criteria 'stated here for ecological Research . 

(4) The ideal ecological study coneider^ personrenvironment loteracti'ons not 
only within the imcdiate settuig— here the school and* claas room-but the influences 
on those interactions of other conUrtcts. particularly the faaily, corounity, cul- 
ture, and socio-econo«ic system. This is the view of ecological research presented ^ 
by 8ron£enbrenner 01979). It is also the approach advocated by Ogbu (1981) in 
opposition to the prevailing trend in ethnographic studies toward the oxcroscopic 
analysis of behavior in classrooour with attention to the larger context only to 
the point of identifying the location, predoainant social class, and ethnic compo- 
sition of. the setting. Bronfenbrenner ' s treawoent of this issue begins with ;:he 
iroediate setting (^nuc rosy stem")* and moves procjressively outward, while Ogbu's 
begins with the pheno«ena of racial and economic stratification and explores the 
consequences and self -perpetuating quality of th^t stratification in^homc. cocn- 
Bunity, artd 'school settings, but their exhortations to connect what happens in 
schools empirically with wh^t happens beyond their walla ere completnentary . 

Studies satisfying all four criteria are rare, but most of those suirrurized , , 
in the following pages com clo»e. They are 'irawn from tne fields of inthrojX)logY. 
sociology, and ecological psychology. SCudioe that exaiwne only a few varl«:iles 
by neans <?f»^a single method of data collection ojre absent, except for a few 
citationi when they directly relate to findings from ecoU/iical research 

Th^ -reader shoulJ be warned chat Vicological studies repret,ent more than <i <li^- 
tinctive approach to research on teacJunc; and learnintj. they jre babcd on an cmcrg- 
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ing paradigm (Doyle. 1978) that challenges conventional ways of thinking about 
* these phenomena and conventional ways of studying thea. The aim of research 

conducted in this new paradi^ to date has been to illualnate the process of 

teaching and learning rather than to establish general laws to guide instruction. 

The discovery of general laws has motivated a good deal of social scientific 
. research, but the returns have been meager (Cronbach, 1975; McCeachie, 1974.) 
^Urie BronCdnbrenner has proposed that the function of socUl science with respect 

to social policy "Is not to answer questions but to question answers." This 

c 

aphorism is an apt suaaation of the contributions of ecological research to educa- 
tionAl practice to date. The following pages do not offer rules for teaching or 
generalizations ba^ed on large Representative samples of schools; they sunmarize 
some of the challenges ecolo<^ical studies have made'to conventional research and 
practice in education, and suggest by describing in detail what is true in par- 
ticular schools what might also prove to be true in o'ther schools if we only look 
to see. «' 

The "answers- that epological research has questioned are reaUy assunptio^s 
about the centrality of purely acad^c activities underlying both research and 
practice in schools. For example, when the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress administers tests of students' academic knowledge and skills, the implicit 
asfiunption is that these tests comprehend all ot inost of the important bus in ees 
of schools; their scorep provide a valid measure of -educational progress." When 
teacher^ are-travned to s\ate precise behavioral objectives for their lessons * 
^sinular assumption i* made, along with a closely related *s sumption that teaching 
IS primarily a technical task, which can beadequAtely performed once objectives 
> have been stated, Appropriate content selected, *nd the most effective instructional 
methods fo^owed. Ecological research does not deny that academic learning is 
critical/y important or that certain technical devices such as behavioral objectives 
can contribute to impfoving instruction. It does, however, consise^ntly challenge 
simple portrayals of what schools do and easy prescriptions for making them more 
effective. 
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Socialization in th% School 

VisU • ^OMTth grad^ cUssrooa with Jules Henry. A spelling baseball gane 
IS undotvay. Two captains appoint«dH>y tn. t.acher choose up sides. The teacher 
-pitch.*- words to tha aa-bars of aach team in ord.r. A word correctly spelled 
on tha blackboard U a -hit" and tha speller advances to /irst base. Four words 
ip«llad corractly score the tQa»'s first -r^in. " -^ree errors ratire the side. 
" Gro^s and cheers, triu.ph and agony accootpany the lasson. What is being learned? 
H«n*ry Pcoposas that along with spelling, childran ara learning how to write cor- 
ractly, how t9 write using chaXX on a blackboard, how to screen out the background 
^ noisa and harrass.ent acccctpanying thair afforts, and how to "raaa" the reactions 
of tha taachar and their cla*»«accs as thay proceed in order to correct themselvas. 
They ara also learning to Hve with absurdity, both the absxirdity of English 
spellingN^nd tha absurdity of cr.e analogy between spelling and a baseball gar*. 
They ara learning ^o daal wtth the hupiliation that accoppanles being chosen last 
and than letting tha tea« d.A^n by "striking out . - They ara learning about compe- 
tition and tha exaqgcfaced significance of success or failure when one team's 
winning requires nAotUer ta.n to lose (Hanry, 1963, pp. 289-290, 2^7-302). 

^Henry's general P^irK was that hum*n oeings ara -pol/phasic" learners' they 
learn many thinqs at the s*me tune. Thxfi quality of huinan leaminj ««ans that 
claasroom.1 tea«P «nore than subject matter. Intentionally or >y accldant pupils 
acquire attitudes and beWiors from their classroom eyr^riclces. A cUssroom 
where quiet pupils sit erect with hands on desks and stt>nd to respond crisply to 
their tfsicUer'3 factual questions teaches att^tudaa anO f)-hdviors ds surely as 
the one Henry inscribed, but different ones. Ha wj.. .onop- ed tnjt the "siqndi" ^ 
of thii -pellinq usson was being drowned out by tne "n-a >- ' the tuntontUl 
learning, but the saroo danger i^ oresenc m any t/i^^ of cljs^.room 

The socKtUiati^n function ot .chool, 1ms son^-r.imes b.-en tonDcd "th.. ludd-.ti 
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curriculum," but it is hidden only when there is general agraenent on what it 
should be and on the effectiveness with which it is being impleoented. The 
founders of public schooling m the United States certainly never hid their 
intention to make children i^to good citizens and hard workers (Cremin, 1977) . 
Neither is it hidden fropi the pupils and teachers, who ara aware that a good 
deal of teacher ti«e and effort goes into instruction in deportwnt. ^ Btit there 
are hidden ele«nts to it, ways m which the structure of tha school and class- 
room socialize without the teachers' knowledge'cr intention and soMtiir-s m 
conflict with stated go*ls. 

J.cHson (1968) £ocu33«d in thr.e structuife f.atures of cUs.rooM: crowds, 
praise, and power. He called attrition to th. fV that pupil, ar. in group., 
which «an. that they constantly encounter delay iWh «tt.rs .. getting the 
teacher to answer a que.tion. this result, in th. n.c^V«^ of denial of their 
personal needs on behalf of classroom order and f.ime.s to others who alw have 
needs. Those txc prctably h»rd but necessary lesson. i crowd, and coordination 
are facva^of nodem life. It i. «or. difficult to .ee value in the .ocial di.tr.c- 
tion from learning that results frc« being one l«mer ««>ng -any. Praise ^ ■ 
disapproval are ever-present in classrooms. Pupils can expecl^be evaluated, 
often publicly, for ~st performances. Ihey -u.t learn to handle the .tress this 
entails and in so«e cases they must learn to balance the teacher", evaluation, 
with those of their peers. Few children c«:e .nough about th. t..ch.r'. pr.i.. 
to risk constantly offending less-praised peers. Power i. .c-ething children 
know about from their experiences in £a»ilies, but the power teachers exercis. 
over them is funda^entC^^y different from'that of parents because it is i.per.on.1, 
,ust like the power they will be subjected to a. «lult citixen., worker., «.d 
consmr-rs. (See Jlso Dreeben, 1968) LeComte, 1978.) 

• ''one reason why the socialization function of' schools has received consid.r.bl. 

attention in recent years is that there has been public dissension over it. 

Voals and its e. fectiveness . On one side, critics see the schools .. contributing 
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to a br«*Jcdown in the lcx:ial order because of lax discipline and too much student 

choics. On the other side, equally dissatisfied critics see the schools as 

stifling creativity and discrinunating again»t*p<^r and aunority students But 

such broad-gaug« cjritiques ignora contradictions inherent in the socialization 

function. As Jackson and Hsnry suggested, there are both positive and negative 

asp«cta to th« proctss free *ny political or raorai position. 

On« way to illustrata tha Janxis face of this issue is to turn to a coromunity 

that has not be«n subjact to such sharp conflict as the nation has exp«ienced 

ovar desegregation . Vietnan, and changing social mores» a cowmunity thaV rncaiia 

the Idealized Aawrica of our rural past. Peshkin (1978) studied such a community 

in rural Illinois, attending especially to it5 high school, which he found to 

represent and transodt very accurately the values of the adult cooaunity, not so 

Buch by conscious design as by tha consistent selection of teachers and adzninistra- 

♦ 

tors who shared those values. This congruence between school and community can 
be seen as the achiavement of an ideal sought in cnany other cormunities, as 

Peshkin pointed out with referen<.e to such instances as textbook controversies. 

J 

decentralization, resistance t<j Dus«i.ng for school integration, and parochial 
schools, all cases in whic^ people have attempted to make their schooU fit with 
their coDinunity. But thi» congruence was not without costs. ^ 

Peshkin identified four diloirwas created by the cloke fit if school and com- 
munity in "Mansfield." Tiiut, tne practice of hiring school personnel un the 
basis of their cowpatibilit/ with the community limited the academic qu^iity of ^ 
the school. In hirirw a new school superintendent, for example, the board 
re3ected a candidate who had too many new ideas and chose instead one who was 
"country." who was like the board members and mpst of the other >-itiaon« Mans- 
field. A second J i leinna resulted from the first, limited emphasis on acaJf^mic 
achievement, «• exemplified m the selection of perbonnel, LontrLuuted to niqh 
intergenerationai stability. Hie children of Mansfield did not ienrn to'^qiiestiun 
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their parents' beiiets or to reject their way of life. This situation was problem- 
atic, in turn, because of a third dilemma the values taught in the school 
included violations of important national values embodied in the U.S. Constitution, 
most notably the ideal of racial equality. The majority of Kansfi^elder^ considered 
themselves fortunate not to have any nonwhite residents/ statements of racial 
prejudice in class, dxscuss ions reflected opinions held by nany adults and were 
not effectively disputed. Finally, the l)rosp«ct o6 school- consolidation, which 
might have increased academic quality a^ reduced costs, was strongly opposed by 
nearly everyone because of the contribution of the school to comunity life. 
^ In more cosmopolitan contnunities these dilennas are invisilJ^e. Since schools 
are presuned to exist to educate chi^ldren, they are expected to provide the high- 
est quality education possibljfi, even -if that mean* ijiporting teacher* £rc« the 
City, exposing children to Ideas and ways of life different from their parents', 
confronting the conflicts between local values and national ideals, and closing a 
school building that is too small to offer a sufficient range of courses and Mini- 
mize costs. The dilemma in Hansfi^eld, as Peshkin graphically portrayed, was that 
the school did serve very effectively to maintain a sense of cooisunity both among 
the young and among the adults. * « 

Instead of "a nation of strAgers" and "alienated youth," Peshkin found in 

V 

Mansfield a conmunity of friends and relations who cared about each other and a 
group of youth who knew they belonged. Elderly widows in Mansfield could co^nt 
on someone shoveling the snow from their walks. On winter evenings, many people 
stepped outside before going to bed to make sure their neighbors' furnaces were 
operating. High school juniors and seniors typically went through a period of 
rcstiessneds. feeling the lack of privacy and chafing at the limited options of 
a small town, but the majority of those who went to college enrolled in the same 
sriaii state colleges their teachers had attended and. upon graduation, lived and 
worked in Manstieid or a nearby s^nail town, just like their classmates who went 
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to work right after hAgR" ^^chcxji . Even this*?© who left peroanentiy tjo practice 
tp«ciailzed prof«ssIons returned, in l^rge nujcbers tor hocneconunq festivities, 
retarned strong £ies of J^uiship and fcien^ship in Mansfield, artd recaiivd their 
* high school. dAy« fQndly . When so wny personal arxJ socie'tai/iils c«in b« ascribed 
ho «noiai9~>th« absence of interpersonal connectiogp<-^he corounity-buiiding 
function of Mansfield High School cannot be ligAtl^' d/s«us»c*=*r readily exchanged 
for potential laprqvetaentsTTh academe qvwhlity. n\prov«nent» that wg<fld^e snaz-ginai 
^.4t best, if they resulted in performance at ^e level of most high schools in the 
United States.. 

The linited acadpiic power of typical high schools ^s documented by CusicJt 
(1973). In the suburban high school where h> was ^ participant-observer, the J;ind 
of high scihool with large, nuzabers of students, a staff chosen for their profes- 
sional qiialif ications. and rto sense of cocounity. which would be created by con- 
solldating Mansfield High School, Cusick^ fotind that 

The students' nost active and alive mccnentsi 'and indeed the 
great Ka3ority of the.r school tioe. was sperv^r^not with 
teachers and subject-aatter affairs, but in th^*ir own small- « 
group interactions which they carried or^siaulcaneously with 
their class work (p. S8) . 

Jawes CQleraan (1961) deiK)nstrated using survey dat^ tbat liigh school students 

^bsually cared more about their social interactions thuin •caJ«mic performance 

He laid the bia»o fo^this distortion of the academic joais of schools on adults 

rathiir than youth. Cuslck substantiated this attriijution by speciffing the 

structurafl features o^ the school that unintentiona i iy ^:rejtcd this distortion. 

"Horatio pates" high school, uj^e most larje schools, w-^^ organized hier- 

jrchically# with students clearly at the bottom. < jtimunik-aHi^n flowed downward 

from administrators through teachers to students ihe tejcher^ were oubdiv^ided 

^ b/ subject nutter and ^ he students were proce»atj.i in .^ro.jj:.^ A muititiiUe .^t 

rules and regulations jo'/crned student behavior .n i ttu-ir rewards tOr ,>m(-i /in.j 

were jl/nost all in the future. Thc^e or<j,ini2at » i rc.jtiire-, had ^certain irit|.i iud 

consequences they resulted in rci^trictinq .tjdcnr ' j-. n i irjcb anJ trL.itmq them 
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. as an uikl if*f erent lated oass. But they also had unintended consequences . llttie 
student-teacher interaction, little student involvement in fomai activities* a 
f ra<^ented school experience, and muunai compiiance by the students with the ^ 
school's demands, including the demand for academe achievement (pp. 208-213). 

The opportunities for peer interactions in and around school, as -Parsons 
(1959) and others have pointed out, is critical to socialization. Chiltlren need ^ 
to learn t6 get along wixh other ^ot>le who a^e not their parents. Siblings, or 
superiors. It is the balance between the socialization and. ihe acad'etu.c instruc 
tional functions of the school that is at issue. Cusick's most inportAnt contri' 
bution IS his insi<^t into the way in which the school unwittingly tips • the balance 
^ away from acadenuc achievex>ent. It is not sisply a natter of adolescents* irresist- 
ible attraction to each other, but the systematic d«nial of other sources of satis* 
faction. Classes. ware doalnated by the teachersj leaving students in the role of 
spectator most of the ticne. Attempts to express personal concerns in class were 
usually ignore<l or disapproved. Correct and perceptive cOMtvents by students were 
often missed^ in the bustle o( a large clarssroco. These flaws did/ not result fro« 
^ teacher lAeptitude, Cuslck maintained, but froa the need to naintain order and 
deal simuluneously with/many students (pp. 49-56) . ^ 

The picture of extra-curricular activities was Equally bleak. "A few ran 
what was to be run, but in trut'h there was not much to run" (p. 74). The so-called 
student leaders cor^stituted a snail cli<^e and doainated activities, to the exclu- 
sion oi^ttie majority of students, who resented their exclusion. The "llladers" 
^ represented only their cliques. The others were no more involved in student-run 
actiyitios than m any other aspects of the school. Furthermore* the special 
status of the activity leaders — athletes, cheerleaders, student government officers, 
cue . --simuitanuoMSiy reinforced the peer structure and conflicted with the academic 
qoais of the school. They were, prccligtably. the students with the highest status 
amomj their peers They did not. for the most p^rt. value academic achievement 
or work hard in school. They were allowed to violate mAy rules of conduct with 
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Upunxty, .s^Ull^i th« *t^l«t««. In contrast, students wVo quieely coo^Ued 
with tb« nilM and did their 4ssign»ents to the best of their abilities r^f^ved 
few rewards froa the school. ^ ^ 

CusicJc pitted out that the student friendship groups served an organization 
Maintenance function by pro\^ding mforoatiopf advice* and guidance about the 
school's rules and procedures. Isolates who lacked this Jcind of support often 
got lost il the organization because it had no forual procedures to deal with 
the« effectively (p. 173). Sicber (1979). also found that elementary school >- 
children's interactions with each other supp<^ed the goal* of a "good" New yor)^ 
^City school. Children reinforced tj^c adult noras being taught by dcoanding fair- 
ness and cooperation. They taught each other by clarifying the teacher's vnstruc- 
tionsr providing assistance with school worJcr and cooparing worJ^ so thA^^ performance 
standards were public. 

If student behavior responds to the organizational features of schools* as ^ 
Cusick claiJied,-<see' also Schwartz, 19B1) then we aiqht expect to w systematic 
' variation related to differences between schools. In'tnany respects schools are 
very auch ali]<e« especially #schoo Is serving sinilar kinds of ?tudents . Hcweverr ^ 
substantial differences in "school cli^ato" can be found even afong schools 
in slfldlar coite»unities with students ffron the same class, racial r and ethnic 
groups (Brookover. Schweitzer, Bcacly. Flood, and Wi:5onbaker, 1978), The most 
' powerful presentation of this point of view is Metz 's (1978) conpara<iive study 
of two Junior high schools in a city whare equal distrLbution of students by 
race and sOcio-econooic status was requireo by the school board. Differences 
in attitudes and performance of the wtudents in the two schools could. Metz 
claiwod, ^te attributed with some ..Qn|idencc .co differences between the schools, 
since their student population^ were nearly identical *^in family background. 
And the differences between tho schools jnJ their students were indeed f]uite 
pronounced. ^ , ^ 

"Hariilton" was notaalo^ t >r disorder. Utter, nuisance fires in bathrooms. 
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olass cutting, and conflicts *»5ng students. Its teachers were polarized 

between young and old, with each group advocating a distinctive teaching 



style and iacher ^ole. Dissension a^n 
of- all. e^cially outside the classroo 



Aiaong the teachers ^undercut, the authority 



srooa. The dooinant student group in 
Haailton could be char»w<Aia**ed. as black dissidents, followed in prominence 
by white adherents to an emerging "tdunterculture.- (This was a university 
coftcninity m 1967-63.) , 

' -cK^uncy* was a newer school building with a design wich iMre conducive 
to adult supervision and control than Hamilton. A^strong principal consis- 
tently suppressed disagree4>ent or even substantive discussipn among faculty 
and equally c<*sistently enforced an expectation that teachers would maiijtain 
order in t^^ir ciassrootas and in the halls. Coqforxing ^hite stuilents were 
the «»Qst prominent group in Chauncy even though they were no more numerous 
than at HamUton. Neatness, order, and discipline' were as noticeable in 
Chauncy as their opposites in Hamilton. ' ' * ^ 

This was not an unalloyed blessing. Chauncy's Order was ostensibly^ 
maintained as a means to enable yarning, but teachers quickly discovered ^ 
that if they kept their classes quiet it didn^t matter what they taught and, 
conversely, if the principal judged their classes noisy, their instructional 
skills and accomplishments mattered not at all. Teachers in Chauncy had very 
little interaction with students (as.^in the school Cuelck studied), the better 
to maintain the social distance underlying their authority and to avoid ^ 
sorUcing the racial and political conflicts ^t were overt at Hamilton but 
iuppressed at Chauncy. ^hauncy teachers were isolated from each -other too 
m thef? efforts to deal with classroom problems. TJimit^aesumed that such 
problems were unique and tried to solve then individually, while Hamilton 
teachers knew that the problems in their classrooms were symptoms of larger 
problems in the school as a whole and could, as a result, seek advice from 
each other and attempt school-wide responses^. * 



Another structural characteristic af fecting^tudent behavior is school 

siza. Larqa scb^ls are able, to offer < grc'atar variety of courses arid 

activities and greatar opportunity for specialization. These are so=«j of 

tha raasons bahind Corxanfs (1959) recoeoandation that school consolidation 

proca#d at laast to the point that a high school class have core than 100 

^M«b«rs. a rccoa^andation that both signalled and contributed to a drawtxc 

incraa»a In tha siza of schools over tha past twenty yaa^s. Soon after 

Conaift' s widily beaded report was issuad. a book was published reporting 

research that challenged the assumption of large school superiority. Titled 

Biq School. Saa ll School (Barker and Gu»p. 1964),. the book includes a series 
^ * • t5 

of studies of 13 high schools in eastern >Unsas enrolling fro« 35 to 2,287 

students. j 

The key insight of this ^k, an insight that* applies to other insti- 
>tutions as veil as to achdSns; is- that^he number of opportunities for parti- 
cipation (-behavior ietting^) does not increase is fast as the nualSSr of 
people. Kore specifically, while the largest ^high scnool studied had 65 
tiMS as many sti^ents as the saai lest, it had only 8 times as many academic 
behavior settings and 5 ti«»s as aany athletic behavior suttangs. Differences 
between the largest and smallest schools w^re- even ffwller in the scope or 
variety of activities available within the athletic end academe behavior 
settings. The reason for this finding is ^easily •>tplai«>ed. A tiny school ^ 

field-several athletic teams and offer the baslcnutiT, EngUsh. social 
studies, and. science courses required for accreditation. A large school will 
have both varsitT'anJ Junior varsity teans in s«v«ra. djorts, and offer elec- 
tive courses in physics and trigonoivctry. But tne inc-c4-.e in the number of 
different academic and athletic opportunicios available l.i the lar |e ;?chooi 
does not keep pace with the increase in •nroilment. TNcrcJore-, thu number ot 

op{x>rtunlties per student declines stcadil/. 

* • ♦ 

The increasing ratio of students to settings in the larqe schools results 

in wh*t the ecological psycho lo^j i sr s call "'wpx-iflanninq" or hi.-jh ".jensity" of 



population. The reverse situation in the saall schooAs is described^ 
-underwanning- and appears to be advantageous in several respects. In an 
overmanned behavior setting, such as the varsity basketbal^j-teaa of a ^ 
large high sch|gl, there are far oore potential participantsyHan can be 
accooaodated. Hence, tryouts are held and thosa judged less >ro«petent are 
excluded froa the activity. A large proportion of students find the*s«lves 
on the olitside of all school activities or lifted to the role of spectator, 
in I saall school, in contrast, the problem i» not selecting participants, 
but finding enough. Every basketball tea. needs five players on the court ^ 
^d a fey S,'re on the bench. If there are onlySfifty boys in^ the school, 
nearly every one who can run, '^ump, and hold a ball will be needed to field 
a teaja. ' Rather than tryouts to select fro« aiaong would-be players, there;' 
will be pressure on all who night contribute to co»* out for the tea». 
Furthenaore, the basketball players who can carrya tune will again be 
pressed into sen^i^when ttr is tiae to put on the annual misical because 
the chor^ needs more male voices. In large schools, aven those student, 
who do participate are aruch loore likeiy to specUlize in one type of acti- 

s * 

vity, ' J 

Barker and Gump and their ^colleagues found that boA averagar nuabers 
of extracurricular activities and the number of different kind^ of activi- 
ties students engaged in were twice as high in the saall high schools as 
in the large ones' (pp. 69-74) . Moreover,^ the distribution of participation 
aiaong students was mufh »3>e even in the smairschools . Students in the 
largo schools were more polarized, with a group of active partioipants at 
one end of the continuum 'ind a large group of students who did not parti- 
cipate in any fv<tracurricular activities at the other. ^ the small schools 
there were very few students who did not participate in anything. 

The kinds of satisfactions students reported from their participation 
also differed. 
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Juniors froa th« ssull schools reported oore satisfac- 
♦ tions relating to the dtvelopoent of co«p«tence. to 

b«ing ch«iieng«d« to engaging in loportant actions, to 
being involved in group activities, and to achieving 
atoral and cultural values, while large school Juniors 
. reported lOre satisfactions dealing with, vicarious 
^ enjoyaent, with large entity affiliation, with learning 
about their school's persons and affairs, and with 
gaining "pointi* via participation (p. 197). 

This difference can bo attributed to the kinds of positions availab^ to 

students in extracun^icular activities. Proportionately oany oore of the 

students in saall schools reported holding positions of importel^ce and 

, responsibility and they held such positions in a Wider variety of behavior" 

' settings (p. 93). When students in large schools who held positions of 

. iiMx^rtance and responsibility were coapared with .students holding sinilar 

positions jin ssiall scl>ools* the difference in satisfaction was considerably 

V 

rtduced« indicating that it is the greater availability or such positions 
|-in ^11 schools that accounts for th» differences in satisfactions (p. 112) 

When students were distinguished according to fanily backijround and 
academic p«rfoni«nce into those oost H)cely to drop out of school — the 
"Kurginal"' students *— and "regular" students, the investigators found that 
in small schools narginal students reported both pressures and attractions 
to participate in school activities at about the saitve rate as re:3ular stu- 
dents, while in large schools «arginal students reported fewer pressures 
and fever attractions. As a resu]^. the large schools included substantial 
groups of "outsiders." students with poor academic records and no extra- 
-curricular involvement, a group almost un)cnown in the small schools (p. 123) . 
*This finding is <^onsist^nt with Pesh)tin'3 (1978) observjtion that Mansfield 
students had a- strong sei^* o^f belonging. 

A small-scale ana^y^fs matching Juniors m sm*ir schools with r.'s 
above 110 with large scho^ii^^u^ lors selected by the sjnwi criterion revealed 
that the small school students were enrolled in a lar jcr numbtir ot classes 
but that a greater proportion of those claa-ics were nonacademic, suggesting ^ 
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that* as in extracurricular activities, the larger" number and variety 
of course offerings in the larger schools leads to specialization rather 
than to ever'y stihient taking -^^antage of the Jjreater number of opportu- 
nities (pp 169-170). 

The basic finding of higher levels gf participation and greater tatii- 
faction among ^11 school students has been replicated in subsequent st^es. 
Wilieoj 11967) confinoed that the effects ofj|chool size are greatest for 
the marginal students. Wicker (1968) suppoiS^d both the interpretation 
that it IS holding responsible positions that determines satisfaction and 
the attribution of differences* in this experience to school size. Baird 
(1969) found that small schoo^tudents had-superior achieve«ient in ert. 
writing* leadership, and dramatics* but not* in science or music* In a 
second study* he found that college students from^ large and small high 
schools did not differ in their rates of participatign in extj^acurricular 
college activities but that the difference betwee;i large and small colleges 
was identical to that found in high schools. This finding can be r^ two 
ways. While differences in rates o% participation do not appear to carry 
over *into college, an^* therefore* nay be less important developoen tally 
than Barker and Gump assumed* Baird's study supports the theory' of under- 
manning, that participation rate is determined by the situation rather than 
by personal characteristics. Grabe (1981) raised questions about the desj^- * 
ability of students experiencing pressure to participate in activitires for 
which they may not be well-suited. He found that self-concept scores were 
more variable and indicators of alienation higher among small school stu- 
dents and speculated that those may result from su(;;i students experiencing • 
faii\iKe in activities* they would -not have.attemptW in larger schools* where 
'Students can specializ,e in activt4:ies they do well, C 

The following propositions suainarize the studies reviewed above of the 
socialization function <^f schools: 
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Children Icarn aore than academics froca their school experiences » 
especially how to behave in nonfamily groups; ' 

Congruence between a school and cocxaunity can contribu^^signifi- 
cantiLy to a sense of coBiaunity anong both adults and youth« ^ 
but at soM sacrifice in academic quality: 

The proaunence of peer social interaction in schools can displace 
the acadtaic function of schools especially at the high 
school level « but peer interaction can also serve to rein- 
force organizational and acadenic noras; 

The prominence of peer interactions among secondary school stu- 
dents is not solely deterained by the students' characteris- 
tics/ it is a response to the structure and tlunate of the 
schools; 

Harked differences in Student behavior and school clixute can be 

attributed to the beliefs and practices of teachers and admin- 

y 

istrators and the ways in which they interact to form a socia> 
system; 

Small high schools offer n»re opportunities per student tor partici- ^ 
pation in ai^cademic and extracurricular activities* especiajly 
in responsible .positions! small school «tudents« ' including 
academically Biarginal students participate ir. a greater 
variety of settings and report more and Jaepot satisfaction v 
from their j>articipa^ ion t^han those in lart^e schools. 

Socialization and Academic Learning 

The studi^ of socialization in schooln cited above refeiired to academic 
achievement principally as a value sonetim^s compromised by the structure of 
peer relations, but they concentrated on the way in which schools inculcate 
values and behaviors suitable to maturing members of society. Most of those f 
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sam^ values and behaviors, however, are functional inside the school; 
tbey are prerequisites'to academic learning 'in a classroom setting. 
Another set of ecological studies has emphasized the critical i/sportance 
to children's academic learning oi^^heir learning how to behave in the 
classroom, we' think of socialization as being for immediate purposes 
within the school and classroom as well as for adult> roles, we can see 
more clearly the link between social and aca4emic learning. As Kehan has 
written, "participation in classroom lessons involves the integration of 
academic knowledge and social or interactional skills" (1979, p. 34; see 
also Florio« 19784 Hitman, Hergendoller « Ward and Tikunoff, 1981). 

Hehan's study provides compelling evidence in support of ^ this pro- 

V 

position. Using video tape to record teacher and student behavior during 

♦ < - 

nine lessons in an elementary school clai*sroom, Hehai} and his colleagues 

first Identified the structure of teacher^student verbal exchanges and then 

I of progressively larger interactional units until they could descril>e an 

I ' «- ^ 

entire lesson. They then used the vid^ tapes to confirm ^hat the students 

I and teachers, in fact, behaved according to the rules they had inferred and 

i ... 

J predictably changed their behavior according to certain cues. Thir micro- 

I scopic analysis revealed just how complex the implicit rules for participa- 

\ ^ ' • ^ ^ • ' 

I tion in a. classroom are. Students must not only knov* the content of the 

t 

lesson 4n order to p4rt>clpate effectively; they must also understand how 
tb be recognized and how .to state what they know appropriately. The 
increasing competence of the students in the classroom Hehan studied was 
indicated by the reduced incidence of student-initiated talk being dis- 
approved by the teacher and a correspondingly greater responsiveness by 
both teacher .and other students to student-initiated topics. At the 
• beginning of the year^ when a student made a statement that was not in 
direct response to the teacher, the teacher and other students would most 
often ignore it. By the end of the yeari students had learned to make 
initiating statements in the "seams" betwfeeli) lesson segments ^o that thev 
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I did not diirupt the lesson. As a rosijlt, students exercised increasing.^ 

I Influence over the course of a lesson by introducing new ideas and 

topics for discussion. 

Mehen stressed that the rules for classroom participation are esta- 

I * 

blished jointly, which Deans that students influence the teacher's 
behavior «■ well as the other way around. In another report of his study 
(1980) he illustrated a related point: that competent stddents are able 
to carry out their personal agendas while attending to the teacher's 
instructional agenda. He described one girl who carried on an active 
conversation and exchange of ooney and food with two other girls, while 
raising her hand and participating in the lesson. Though she was the 
"ringleader" of her three-person social group, the teacher reprimanded 
the other two for talking but not her. At one point -she told her cUss-- 
mates she intended to take off her, sweater, a violation of a class rule, 
and then shrewdly volunteered to check on some sports equipment the ' , 



teacher was concerned about at the moment, which gave her the opportunity 
to take off hJL sweater, replenish her supply of s\inf lower seeds, and 
then receive the jeacher's thanks for performing the tjisk that had hidden 
her own purposes. This performance is a particularly dramatic example 
of the ability Schwartz (1981) attributed to higher track elementary 
school students to carry on their peer interactions subtly, while lower 
class students did so overtly and suffered the consequences. 

A second way in which socialization to the cla'isroom is related to 
academe learning, in addition to beinq a prerequisite, is tfhat different 
forms of instruction encourage and allow different types of social inter- 
action, which, in purn. facilitate Jiffecent kinds ^nd levels ot leaminq 
Coroparinq a group of students m different third-qrade classrooms and 
then following them on to fourth-qride .classrooms, Bossert (19 79) identi- 
fied two typos of classrooms, "recitation" and "multitask." on the basib 
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of their -dcttkrity structures." The "recitation activity structure" Is 
found in conventional classrooms where a teacher stands at the front of 
the room and asks questions of all the students at once^ with the students 
responding individually. "Multitask" is the label Bosser^ applied to 
open classrooms in which students work individually and in saall groups 
on a variety of different kinds of school work simultaneously . Bossert 
noted that the recitation structure entails public 'performance by both 
teacher and students and a high level of teacher control. Since everyone 
IS aware of what the others are doing, the teacher laust be strictly impar- 
tial in distributing sanctions. The laulticask structure, ^In corttrast,' 
entails more private and noncomparable behavior, allowing the teacher to 
use personal influence as a sanctioning technique. For example, as other 
students are engaged in their tasks, ,the teacher can take one student aside 
and explain vh^ his or her behavior is not allowed and what will happen 
if It continues, while in the recitation structure teachers are limited 
to short "desists" in controlling behavior. When asked which group of 
students they provided with the most assistance, all four 'teachers studied 
said the poorest, but in fact observations showed that only the multitask 
teachers spent .the most time with the poorest students. The recitation 
teachers gave the most assistance to the best students because tXx*y depended 
jon their best students to keep the recitation process going. 

In addition to restricting the teachers* options for controlling student 
behavior, the publiq and comparable nature of performance In the recitation 
structure yielded a competitive status system among students, in which friend- 
ships were based primarily upon levels of academic performance. The good I 
students knew who the other good students were and they selected each other 
as friends. These friendship groups remained stable over the school year, 
and cooperative activities were conducted almost exclusively within them. 
Friendships were more fluid in thc^ multitask classrooms and were based more 
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on autuai intrfrtsts than 6n academic pcrforaanco level. Group y^g during 
coop«rativ« activities was heterogeneous with respect to academic perfor- 
aanc*. The fourth grade recitation teacher complained that her students 
did not know how to work together even though soi»« of her students had been 
obterved performing cooperative work quite competently in their third gradi 
■ultitasX classrooti. 

il^Bossert's study suggests sooe hidden'disadvantages of the conventional 
practice o^ecitation and sotuo advantage* to open classrooms that are not 
iflSMdlAtely obvious. However* it is motV useful in helping to identify 
both the strength* and weaknesses of the two types pf classroom organiza- 
tion and in calling attention to the need to nvatch activity struqtures 
with educational goals, which include both academic learning and sociali- 
sation. As Grannis hypothesized on the basis of his observational study 
in differently structured Follow-Through classrooms: '•Different controls 
of the conditions of teaching and learning are. . .appropriate, for different 
ai«s" (1978, p. 32). 

Gump (1980) has provided a useful synopsis of research on "the school 
as "a social situation,** especially from his field, ec9lo.jical psychology 
Among the substantive and methodological points he made was that "pupils 
behave differently in different segments" (Gump 1969, i 207) of a les ^ n. 
offered this as a finding -from his own work that has buen supported by 
Grannis's (1978). It is nicely illustrated by Schultz ^nd Florio's (1974) 
ethnographic study of an open classroom showing that the teacher's 
behavior, including speech, voice lev^l, location in tho classroom, ^nd 
posture, signalled transitions from one "segment" or t,h« or activity to 
another. The point is brought \\oa\e t:->pecially by one vi !uO tap<?d inci- 
dent in which the teacher's inotruccions to the Llabb, wii.-h sne c^r. ^ib- 
tently delivered while bendi,ng at the waijt, were in^orru|itca, caujin'i her 
to chan(}e her posture. Some o't the students be'j.nn r<., inove Jwjy trom the 
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area where instructtbns were delivered and the teacher reprimanded them, asking, 
"Who told you It was time to move?" The authors note that she had, not m ^ 
words but by a change in posture that had previously always signalled the end of 
instr^xrtions and the beginning of work time. 

The fine-grained analyses of classroom interaction done by ecological research- 
ers reveal more than teachers and students or casual observers .can explain about 
what happens- and how learning occurs. The complexity of the process ^gives us 
greater appreciation for what students have to learn in order to begin to learn 
their academic lessons and for what teachers have to do. Jackson (1968) empha- 
sized the complexity of the teacher's task, ciaaing that the failure of laboratory- 
derived learning theories to affect classroom practice is a result of the "over- 
simplified- image of what goes on in elementary school classrooms" (p. 165) upon 
which 'they are based. He argued instead that -teaching is an opportunistic process" 
(p. 166) m which complexity inheres not only because human beings and learning 
are complex but also because of the social aspect of the classroom. Teachers can- ' 
not simply attend to their learning objectives as if nothing else of consequence 
happened in their classrooms; they must also 

worry about whether they were just or unjust in the distribu- 
tion of praise and reproof, sensitive or insensitive to the 
nuances of the events that transpired, consistent or incon- . 
sistent in the standards and regulations they enforced (p. 167). 

Smith and Geoffrey (1968) analyzed this complexity from an unusual point of 

view, as a teacher-researcher team. Among the concejJtions they developed about 

teaching that indicate how complex it is are the need for the teacher to depart 

v.frOm the lesson plan, the ability to anticipate unwanted occurrences and then 
JUrestall then^ or prepare for them, the flexibility to try out ptwredures and 

">Lwartrtheir effectiveness, "ringmastership" or the ability to handle multiple 
Sets of interaction, the need to attend to continuity, sequential smoothness 
ancJpacimj among Lessons, the ability to play different roles ("gentle lamb,- 
"feraciohs t'lcjer"), and the skill to organize the classroom to maximize opportun- 
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itiM for "LAdividualiMd Interaction" (chap. 4) . 

Just At schools socialize students as atmbers of the larger society, they 
soci«ll2« thtta to the airu at are society of thf cl^srootn Ecoio^jicai studies 
of socr*lization for learning hav« yielded th« foll^ing propositions. 

Coap«t«nc« AS A studAiit requirss th* ability to und«rstand and parti4ipate 
in th« cOttplAx systSB of classrooa interaction as well as Knowledge 
of th« subject satter; ^ 
, Distinctive activity structures encourage different types of interactions 
a«on9' students and between students and teachers, consistent with 
different eduCAtional goals; 
The flow of A clatsrok^ dAy is quite ccoplex, it depends upon subtle forms 
of conewnicAtion and upon a host of teacher skill^s and sensitivities 
^ beyond acadesUc luvowledge and inst^ctioaaX techniques. 

The SoclAl Organization of Schools And Unequal Educational Opportunity 

Ecological studies have portrayed schools and clAStroons as cocaplex social 
entities and they have begun to render tone of that complexity understandable, 
hend^ open to change. Nowhere is^^h^/potsibility of cjiange more important than * 
in the schools' treatntnt of poor and minority children. Ecological research has 
demonstrated some of the ways in which the social patterns of schools and class-\ 
rooms perpetuate rather than reduce inequality. 

X study by Leacock (1969) holds a pro«xinent place in this literature. She 
and her associates conducted observations and interviews in second and fifth grade 
city classrooais in four schools, each serving a predominantly lower or middle 
class, black or white group of students. She found th*c all ruur schools placed 
heavy erphasis on proper behavior --the sociAiization r-jnction— but that propriety 
WAS defined differently (pp. 155-157).^ in the schools located in both black jnd 
white middle- income no icjliLorhoorJ^ , prof^r behavior was L«in'j "juce." Jemonstrat ing 
self-control . and having correct posture in thp lower-irifjome ichools, proper 
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behavior nearvt subaussion to authority. The lower*incocDe students, especially 
in the predoGJinantly black school, were >eing socialized to deference^ According * 
to Leacock. while the ouddle-incoqe students, especially in the predoQlnantly 
.rf^iite schod. were being prepared for leadership And responsibility. One indica- 
tion of this difference was that the Mddle'ii)f»oo« schools encouraged students 
to take initiative and lateract with each other through coad.ttees And cooperAtlv* 
projects, which were absent in the lower'incooe schools^ where teacher-student 
interaction was nuch nore prominent than student-student. Moreover^ proper 
behavior in the lower-incoe&e schools appeAied to be an end in itself rather than 
the Beans to establish a clmate for learning, whlx^h it vas in the aiddle-ihcdne 
schools. Teachers in the aiddle-in^ose black school placed such pore esphasis on 

acadeaic learning and were judged to teach nore skillfully than teachers in the 
f 

lower- income black school. Yet another indicAtion of this difference w»» thet 
teachers in the niddle-incoae white school preferred students with the highest IQ 
scores but those in the lower-incoote blAck school preferred students with lower 
IQ scores who were more subcxissive (p. 136). 

Challenging the notion that schools were less effective At teeching low- 
incotne children because they operated on a discrepant set of '*aiddle'class valuesf" 
Leacock maintained that the teachers^ expected less of lower-clAss students 2md ^ 
cODiaunicated to then their feeling thAt'^they would nob Amount to aruch . Middle- 
class teachers considered lower-class, especially black, students insdequAte And 
transButted that assumption through: 

(1) derogation o^ children through negative evaluation of their 
work, (2) negation of the children through failure to respect 
contributions offered from their own experience; (3) relating ^ 
to the Children in ways that prepare then for^ subordinate social 
roles (p. 169) . ' * 

I 

Leacock further argued that the te ac heirs ' beliefs about the inadequAcies of their 

i 

low-income stuiertts. when 1:oninunicatod through their treatment o^f theuf "h^^P 
perpetuate the very behavior they decry** (p. 181) . 

•This notion of a "self-fulf liling prophecy'^was further developed by Rlst 
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,1970, 1973: s.e also Itos.nth.l and Jacobsoo. 1968: S.av^f, 1973). wh6 observed 
a group of kindergarten children in an all-black city school and followed then 
through second grade. What he reported nay be an extrcoe case and raay not hold 
in different' kind, of schools or cccnaunities (coapare Haller^and Davis. 1930). 
but Bust be taken seriously If It happens anywhere. ^ 

rt. kindergarten teacher (who was black) divided her students into three 
groupe. In the absence of fir. evidence of their acadendc ability, she assigned 
the. to one of three" table.. Those seated at Table 1 were clean and well dressed, 
they were -t ease In their interactions with the teacher and in taking leadership 
with, the other .tudents; they ^.poke ea.ily using les. dialect, and. predictably, 
they were fro. faJiilies with higher incone— none were on wetfare and twice as 
.any had a father at hOM and cployed a. at either of the other two tables. The 
' teacher de.cribed those swted at Table 1 as -fa.t learners." despite having no* • 
te.t. or other evidence of learning ability, and .aid the children at the other 
two tables *had no idea of what wa« going on in the clas.roc" (1970, p. ^22) . 
She consistently reserved privileges such as leading the Pledge oC .xUegiance. 
taking Msages to The office, cooung to the front for "show and t<Al," and stand- 
ing first in line to students at' Table 1. What is mart, she proceeded to teach 
to those children and seriously slight those at Tables 2 and 3. ^c^haps post 
flagrantly, she did all of her blackboard work on a section in fr,,nt of Table I 
that those at Table 3 often could not see. Rist quoted' frc^a his field notes one 
instarfce in which a girl at Table 3 was prohibited froa following the lesson^-.^ 

Lilly stands up out of her s^at^W.' Caplow aakii Lilly what 
she wants. Ully makes no verbal response to th» question. 
Ws, Paplow then says rather flr«iy to Ully, " Ut d(5wn. 
Ully does. However. Ully sits down sideways i- the chair 
(so she is*still facing the teacher). .Mrs. Cjpi^ instructs 
^ Ully to pai her feet under the t.ible. This Uuy does. Now 
she is facing directly away f rom ^he teacher ind the*>lack- 
board where the teacher is demonstrating to che «t'jd<?nts how 
to print t>je letter, "O" (1970. p. 425)'.- 

Rist descritied wiXh pther viqnettes cl,e way m which th<i teacher's treatment 
* of the children at Tables 2 and 3 was reflected in hostility toward thc'm fran 
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ch<4dren at Table I and in hostility aiDong the«.lves. He pointed out that 
naaeVlllng and disparage«nt were directed alrost eJcclusivly tc-ard those 
children who had been consigned to low status by the teacher. 

The next year. 18 of the 30 kindergarten children were assigned to a first 
grade teacher in the sar»e school.* The others eitlier coved out of the district 
or were assigned to 'dif^ferent schools. The first gr^ te*chT also diVided 
the dass into three groups. All those of' the original 18 who were seated at 
-Table A- in first gr^de had been at Table 1 the y^ar before. ^Table B- con- 
tained all but one of the children fro. Kindergarten Tables 2 and 3, First- 
grade repeaters were placed at Tab^e C along with one girl frc. Table 3 the 

year before. * 

* Ku al«>st identical procesi occurred in second grade. Ten of the original 
kinc^rgarten group stayed in the school district and were proscted. Only, those 
Who had been at Table A in .the first grade were assigned to the top reading 
group in second grade. Those who had been at Table. B and C were placed in the 
rniddle reading group. The lowest reading group was reserved for six repeaters 
knd thcee new students., • , 

Three points ^re Especially ^eworthy about this repeated patten'. First, 
the initial assigninent to the top kindergarten group, which was based on non- 
^rcadeiic indicators of -promise, " since no testing had been done, becaM •'••l^- 
fulfilling Pt^phecy. ftoveoent into the highest group ai a result of ieproved 
perfonnance was not observed. In fact, the only «Dve«nt observed during the 
thr*J school years was in <the second gri^e when two ...bers of the first reading 
group were denoted and replaced by two fro. the second group. The tetcher's 
explanation for this exchange was based solely on neatness, with no reference 
to acadeioic perfom^lnce (pp. .442-443) . 

b.cond, the self-fulfilling prophecy also ofiorated .t th. l.v.1 of th. 
te.chcrs- .treatment of the children. Rist found th.t 'th. M.cher. .xp.ct.d 
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'«,r. fro- Ara gav, ccc. rew,rd, to th, students in th. highest group that 
they in turn responded with th. kind of beh.vior the teachers valued, setting 
up . 5el£-p.r?etuatiiv, cycle, -fte opposite cycle operated for the re«inde*r of 
the »tud«,t5 The tethers thought of the- as "slow learners," treated them as 
.uch. *»i they r«pond.d in kind, Jost as I^acocfc (1969) ,found school-to-school 
dlff.r.nc«» in ««ch.r enphasis on behavior, Rist-.found teachers directed nore 
control language to their lower grou,». (See also Uosa, 19".) n>ird, the 
basis for^.SK/ning children to groups becAn* progressively stronger and «ore ^ 
-obDective.- When the Jcindorgarfn cUs. .oved into first grade, their new 
t«ch« had, in^addition to the indicator, of .ocwl class used by the kinder- 
garfn teach.r, reports on the 'children's work in kindergarfn and test scores, 
which de»onstrated that the children in the top group had done .ore and better 
than those in th* lower grouptf, thouqh -ooe of this difference clearly resulted 
fro- the facher's having expected »ora and done nore with' these phildren. 
^ So« paraxials can ba drawn batwean tha process Rist uncovered and the 

. result, of tracking in high school.^ In an effort to disentangle the effects 
race and class fro. the effects of tracking (i.e.. assigning students to dif- 
ferent classes on the basis of.^ility.. perfonnance. or aspiratiorx.) . Rosenb^un 
(1976) chose a high school in a ho«>qeneoua white working class neighborhood 
and examined school records, adoanisteied a questionnaire, interviewed administra- 
tors and selected st^xlents. , and conducted sc«e infcn«al observatior^s . He concluded 
that tracking w.s * «e*ns of stratifying .tudents -nose f ami ly backgrounds were 
simiUr into groups with high and low ocobabiUtie.. of upward social mobility. • 
• The critical div,.ding line w*s between th. college ind noncoUege tracks: A. in 
the eletaentary school Rist ^tudwxi, -iroaping by aLiUty resulted i .tatu;; 
hierarchy ^hat was painfully -.bvi r,he scuder.cs In i<ldxlion t.o beimj c.u- 

scijus or' their su^ordir^te sc,t... .t;KJ..>nt^ beUov^.d trw/ h.,d cf.o .en a tric^ ^.n 
the basiS of their ibility 31'^ rherotor- tolt chut m ey ic'.erved thoir .r^tao. 
AS a result, low tr«ck students .>ioke pt rhemsel/*-. 10 tho same nosat.xve .terco- 
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types that high track students «nd teachers appUed to thaa (pp. 162-168) . 
They also 'chose their friends pri«=arily frca their own track or an adjoining 
^ne (p. IS8) and participated in extracurricular activities differentially 
according to track the «a3ority of college track students participated, over 
80% in two or sore activities; the Da3ority of noncoUege Xrack .tudanta did 
not participate at all. less then 30% in two or wov (p. 156). IMrthemore.' 
college track students' IQ scores increased £r« 8th to 10th grade while non- 
college .track students' score, declined. 

Rosenbaua-s pain theme was th*t the tracking sy.teo worked .ore IDce a 
toumanvent than a contest, the netaphor preferred by t;ho.e viewing it as a 
rneritocr^tic proceduri. Most students regained in th. saM track for all 
courses and all through their .econdar,y .chool years. Move^nt fro« one track 
to another was quite rare and seven tioes more likely to be downward than up- 
ward when it did occur (chap. ^3), As Rosenba- defined a toumaaent: -SA.n you 
win. you win only the right to go on to the n««t roundi when you lo.e, you lo- 
forever- (p. 40). This characterization. of tracking in an all-vhite working 
class high school applies equally well to th. within-cla.. grouping Ui.t de.crihed 
which stratified an all -black elementary school cla... 

Neither Leacock. Ri.t. nor Rosenbau. proved that school, .tratify .tudent. 
totally without regard to acadorrdc capacity. That would require io*e valid 
tests of capacity than have yet been constructed and a .ore controlled .tudy, 
Sotne of the differences teachers and counselor, saw a««ng studanta' on the baai. 
of family background and test sco«. were, no doubt, valid predictor, of future 
academic perfonnance and life chances. What these studie. ^o ^^-to^ge.t that 
some of. the strategies supposedly adopted to maximize the learning of all .tudant. 
in^fact reduce the opportunities and motivation for learning of those identified 
as Ic. capable. This raises the question whether schools can be optimally effec- 
cive and efficient in teaching the most able student, without attaching invidiou. 
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And $«lf-p«rpetuAting lAb«l5 to the others. 

However* there is an even larger question. All three of these researchers 
•jcplicxtly related their findings to the racial and socio*-econocaic stratification 
pervading the United States (and nearly all other societies) . '*whdt they did was 
to show a. pari of the schools' role m estat^Ushing and aaintaimng that strati- 
fication. The larger question is whether the a»ount and rigidity of that 
• stratification can be reduced and whether the lot of those at the bottom can be 
improved. In order to address thle quettion* one must move beyond the schools 
to analyze the tocial, ecooooiic* and political structurei in which scnools are 



Thie reqxiires the insights of tuny discipUnes and research nethods, but a 
classic^ study illustrates how an ecological perspective can be applied tp the 
phenosMna of education and stratification in a ccwunity, Hollingshead (1949> 
ttore than any other scholar is responsible for calling attention enpVrically to 
the influence of social class on schooling. He and his associates wett* able to 
assign -fvery teenager in a small itldwcstem town to one of five social classes 
and then to relate their social class position to their behavior m school and 
a variety of connunity settings. In every setting Hollingshe^d found that their* 
faaily's social class was a major correlate of what they did, how they v*;re 
treated* and how they interpreted the situation. 

u 



Higher class boys and girls gradu. 



ted from high school m the collbge pre- 



paratory course. Lower clais youth dre ppcd out of school in ^rge number 
alaost 90% of those in the lowest class-^d enrolled m Uvi general .md cocaner- 
cial courses. Participation in extra-cusricular activities was directly related 
to class position. In numbers of activities, prestige of .ictiviciei. and leader- 
ship positions, with the exception that boys of all ciassus pa'rt ici^^jted xn 
athletics (chap. 8). Cliques and d^tes were constituted of young j^tiople troin 
the same or adjacent classes, to the extent that j 'jxrl who accepted j ijtc with 
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a lower class boy was ostracized by her higher class friends (chap. 9) . Even 
the location of the hooks where students hung their coats^in school was deter- 
mined by social class membership (p. 167). 

These class-related distinctions m the school were continued in the larger 
cocnDunity, where church denooinational affiliation ai)d church attendance reflected 
social class, as did aembership in youth organizations and types of Uisure tiAe 
activities engaged in. The higher class youth did not ;»old part-tl»« jobs, hmonq 
the middle and lower class youth who did, there w^ a clear hierarchy, of prestige 
attached to the ')obs, with the lowest class youth limited to the least desirable 
jobs (chap, ii) . 

The picture Hollingshead painted of adolescent life in a snaU midwestem 
town^in 1941-42 seriously challenged easy assumptions about equal opportunity and 
individual liberty. The conpleteness and consistency of the connections he was 

able to naXe between what children learned in their families and neighborhoods, 

r 

how they were treated' by various cosmrunity institutions, and the pattern of atti- 
tudes and behavior that they developed maX« his argument a powerful one. In 
addition to. calling attention to the pezvssiveness of social cUss in a society 
cocmitted to democracy, Hollingshead demist rated that the school's contribution 
to the stratification process is of a pitce with many other forces in the ccmunity 
While schools may be criticized for falling to reduce inequality as much as they 
itught, they cannot be blamed for the structure of inequality created and main- 
tained by a ho^t of institutions. 

Other comminity studies have documented the relation of schooling an^ social 
class (e.g., Havinghurst* Bowman, Uddle, Matthews, and Pierce, 1962). thm 
recent study that best extends this type of analysis is Ogbu's (1974) ethnography 
of schooling in a poor'blacJc and Mexicen-American neighborhood in StoOtton, Cali- 
fornia. Rejecting prevailing explanations of the poor school performanca of low- 
mcome minority children as resulting from cultural deprivation, poor schools, or 
genetic inferiority, Ogbu cJ.aunod instead that poor school performance was 
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adaptiv. behavior on th« part of young people whose life chances were severely 
ll.it«i by <U«cri«ination. His interviews with parents and children indicated 
that both groups hald high hopes for school achievement and upward .obility, 
but the realisation that disc rial na to ty practices eade these hopes altost lapos- 
sibU to fulfill led parent* to warn their children of the lifted opportunities 
they had and children to perform below capacity 'in dasswork and on standard- 
ised testk According to Ogbu, aany children siaply did not such things 
seriously because.they did not believe their results vould have any significant 
bearing on their personal futures. ^ 

«ie school, asOgbu found itr reinforced this pattern. Teachers, admin- 
istrators, ^ counselors held low expectations for the students and failed to 
reward cos^^etent perforwmce when it occurred. They treated parents as clients 
rather than as partner* and held inaccurate stereotypes about the students' faini- ^ 
lies. Guidance counselors defined school problem as clinical problems and pre- 
ferred to treat students therapeutically, even when what they needed was straight- 
forward advice on course selection and career plans. 

In a subsequent cross -national comparison drawing on available data, Ogbu 
(1978) has nade a similar interpretation of the school perfonnance of other ''caste- 
like iunorlties,- attributing thei? poor performance to the presence of a "job 
ceiling- that limits upward mobility and the rewards tijat are supposed to accompany 

ac«desdc achievement. 

on the basis of these studies, we can s^ate the following propositions =ibout 

Inequality in schools and classrooms: 

Schools serving children of different socip-economic and racial back- 
grounds emphasize different types of socialization depcndintj .ipon 
the children's presumed future--responsibility for the middle class 
and submis!}.ion for the lower; 
Teachers' expectations of children based op their parents' social class 
establish a -self-fulfilling prophecy," first as they ^ive more 
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instructional time and effort to those they expect will s^icceed, 
second as those expectations are coewmicated to the children 
through grouping practices and the children come to accept the 
judgment that they have little ability and then to act accord- 

v. 

* inglyj 

. School practices such as counseUng arid tracking are sorting devices 
" thatf^continually r«DOve students fro. the competition for upward 
sqcia miabiUtyj movement from one track to another is rare and 
much more likely to be downward than upward; 
The schools' stratification of students by race and clas* is consistent 
with the stratification accoi«>llshed by other societal institu- 
tions; schools are not solely responsible for inequaUty, nor do 
they substantially reduce it; 
School failure is adaptive fo'r mindtlty youth ar long as racial dis- 
crimination, ^specUlly in employmwt, severely restricts the 
rewards for perfoming well in school . 

Ecological Studies of School Change: A Brief Kote 

The kind of structural analysis of schools and classrooms as social system 
found in the studies svsmnarized above has also been conducted on various form, 
of scDool innovation and on the change process itself. .Such studies have 
revealed the formidable barriers confronting efforts to 1-prove schools, bar- 
riprs less visible and less tractable than achieving agreement on goals and 
developing new instructional skills, which are daunting enough th«uelves. Per- 
haps the «3St insightful of these studies is Sarason's Tt^e Culture of the Schoo l 
.OH th^ Problem of Change (1971) . Defining the term -culture- to include what 
has been called in this pap^r the social system of the. schools, Sarasoo isde the 
connection between the view of schools presented here and change: 

Teaching any subject matter, from this viewpoint, is in part 
.detenninedbV structural or syste«r characteristics h*^^"*? no 
Intrinsic relationship to particular subject matter. It tnis 
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assertion is •v«n partly correct, any attempt to change a 
curriculuB independent of changing sone characteristic 
mititutional feature runs the risk of partial or conplete 
failure (pp. 35-36) . 

In the case ha presented to illustrate this point, "the. new math," Sarasor. found 
that the only change actually accccnplished was "substituting one set of bgks 
for another- (p' 48) because the changes in relations between teachers and^ 
student* required to achiev* the goals of the proponents of the nfew nath were 
never stated explicitly and no a.teps were ta)cen to encourage or inipleaent those 
change*. (See also Gross, Giacquinta and Bernstein, 1971; Sndth and Keith. 1971.) 

Alternative schools, have provided opportunities for the J^mds of studies 
Sarason reco-oended that describe and analyze the ways m which schools actually 
function, although, as he pointed out, starting a n«w school is different froro 
changing an existing one. One of the most thorough is Swidler's (1979) study of 
two altemativa school* in BerJ^eley m the early 70's. She found that these ; 
schools, in which changes m the authority relations of teacher;i and students were 
central, found substitutes for Cpnaal. unilateral authority m teachers' personal 
charisioa and m norrs of group solidarity and "strict equality. However, these 
substitutes appeared to function oore effectively m thi» white upper-middle class 
school with Its counterculture contaunal values anS style than in the lower class 
multi-ethnic school, where students still regarded school wanly and expected 
adults to tell them what to do. Furthentvore. each substitute had distinct costs. 
«uch as the exhaustion of teachers constantly forced to maXe themselves personally 
appealing to students. Swidler found that these schools taught social norms that 
were distinctly different. from those taught ii^ conventional schools (pp. U2-148). 
arxl speculated that these norms may^^'s^Jif^i appropriate to societal conditions of 
the near future. Other structural analyses of alternative schools written by 
Xrgyris (1974) , .Center for New Schools (1972), Oe.l (1975), Greenblatt ( 1977) . 
Hamilton (1981). and Moore (1980) confirm that proLL.ims invoking such schools 
both stable and innovative are not the result of "iSuk of struct^ure," but of the 
difficulty of inventing and maintaining new orqanizati jnal structures that are 

ti i>r f ' I It f 'I ' r I ' 
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This brief section on ecological studies of the process of school 
innovation will be suiwnarized with a set of questions rather^^than pro- 
positions. They are questions that anyone hoping to improve schools 
•should consider carefully. 

What changes m social relations will be required if this 
effort is to succeed (aaong students, teachers, 
/Administrators, parents, et al.)? 
HOW can those changes be accccapltshed? (How will teachers 
learn the pew behavior required? How will they teach 
new behavior to the students? Will parents and the 
cociminity accept these new social relations?) 
What are the consequences of the new social relations 
liXely to be, both intended and unintended, for 
academic learning and socialization? 
Are those consequences consistent with the educational 
goals motivating the -inproveinent effort? 
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